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Uncover the not-so-secret world of financial aid. 
Learn how it can help you pay for college. 



> .Toolbox Additions 



Build your study skills toolbox. Find out how tdl 
tackle big assignments and prepare for tests. 
Inside you'll find activities and cose studies you 
con explore on your own, in a small classroom 
group, or with family and friends. A glossary 
of definitions is at the end of the book. 



GEAR UP 



Get the facts about college and lifeofte 
high school. 



Discover your strengths, weaknesses, abilities, and 
interests, and find out how they con help you get 
ready for the future. 



Explore careers and college options and compare 
jobs that interest you. 



earn to set SM ARTigools foriyour, future) 



Plan for high school, college, and a career. Mop 
the rood you'll travel to reach your goals. 



> Make It Happen I 8 



Put your plans into action. Use our handy | 
college-prep timeline to stay on track for college 
and a career. ■ 



I Finance Your Future 




Challenge 

Yourself. 

Go To 

College. 





Getting Started 



et's face it. College doesn't just happen. It takes 
a lot of hard work and planning to get ready. 

That's why the College and Career Planning 
Handbook was written. This book can help you 
get ready for high school and prepare for college. 

Now, you could decide to ignore this book and 
think about high school and college later. But why 
would you wont to do that? If you think about high 
school and college now, you con moke sure you're 
on the right track and taking the classes you need. 
It's better to be safe than sorry, right? 

Let's get started I 
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Learn for Life 






jhy should you think about college now? There ore many 
good reasons. First, jobs you get in high school ore great for 
spending money. But a lot of the jobs you con get in high 
school aren't things you wont to do for the rest of your life. 
And it might be hard to support yourself or your family by 
earning minimum wage. In most coses, the more education 
you hove, the more careers and jobs you con choose from, 
and the more money you con earn. 




There ore so many interesting things to learn and do. College 
gives you the chance to expand your horizons and try new 
things. Studies show that college graduates: 

D Live longer 
D Hove better overall health 
D Are more likely to stay employed 
D Are more likely to enjoy their work 
D Con change careers more easily 



Think about it. Even after you earn a degree, you shouldn't 
stop learning. Workers need to continue learning, growing, 
and building their skills to keep up with changes in technology 
and in the workplace. This attitude, called lifelong learning, 
applies to almost all jobs and careers. 



Average yearly income of all workers ages 18 and up 





GED or 


1 




Didn’t finish 


high school 


Some college 


Associate’s 


high school 


diploma 


no degree 


degree 


$18,519 

■ 


$28,816 


$34,567 


$35,972 



SOURCE: U.S. Census Bureau Current Population Survey, March 2002. 
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Bachelor’s 
degree 
or higher 



$59,539 



Case Study 



Three years after leaving the University of North 
Carolina to pursue on NBA career, Toronto Raptor 
Vince Carter earned a college degree. During the 
NBA season, Vince completed reading 
assignments, term papers, and tests using distance 
education. In the summers he traveled to the North 
Carolina campus for classes. Before his 
graduation, he said, "This is something I hod to do 
for me, regardless of what other people soy about 
it, because it's something I wanted to do, 
something I hod to do." 

In a small group, talk about Vince Carter or other 
lifelong learners you know. 

k Vince earns millions of dollars every year. Why 
do you think he wanted a college education? 
What motivated him if it wasn't the money? 

k Why do lifelong learners continue to seek 
education? 

k What ore the advantages of being a lifelong 
learner? 

k What ore the advantages of a higher education? 

k What challenges do lifelong learners face? 

How con you learn from the experiences of 
Vince Carter and other lifelong learners? 






Get the Facts 



I want to go to college, but college is too hard 
and too expensive." "My grades aren't good 
enough." "Lots of rich people never went to college." 
If you think this way, it's time to get the facts. 

► College course work is cnallenging. But if you start 
preparing now, you can be ready for it. 

You already know that little by little, kindergarten 
through college, your classes get tougher. But you 
might not notice that you're getting tougher, too. 
Each year you learn more, know more, and rise 
to meet the challenge of a new grade. Preparing 
for college works the some way. Just do your best 
work, earn decent grades, get involved in activities, 
and think ahead. 

k College isn’t free. But financial aid can help your 
family cover the costs. 

It does cost money to go to college, and you and 
your family should save os much os you con. 

But your family doesn't hove to do it oil alone; 
financial aid con help. Many students get financial 
aid to help pay for college. 



► Few people become rich without extra education 
after high school. That is why you hear so much 
about them. They are different, and they stand out. 
Right now, your job is to do well in school. Don't 
slack off or go easy with your studies. Chances ore 
you will need o solid education to hove the kind 
of life you want. Plus, there is more than one type 
of college. Whatever you wont to do or study, 
there is a college program to help you get there. 
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step 1: Discover Yourself 



It's never too early to think about the life you wont 
in the future and how college con help you get it. 
Start by talking to a parent, school counselor, 
friend, or other family member about the things you 
might like to do, both now and in the future. No 
one expects you to know exactly what you wont to 
do when you grow up; but knowing what you like 
con moke it easier to find the career path that suits 
you best. 



Interests, abilities, values, and goals help you figure out what you might 
like to do in the future. They also moke it easier to focus your energy on 
things that con help you reach your career and academic goals. When 
you know what you like, you con find a job, career, and education path 
to match! Remember, discovering your interests is the first step to finding 
the right career path for you and making the most of your education. 



I Interests 

What you enjoy doing, like 
playing sports, reading books, 
working with your hands, or 
hanging out with friends. 



I Abilities 

The things you do well, such 
os writing, speaking, listening, 
singing, building things, 
or solving moth problems. 



I Values 

The things that ore important 
to you, like achievement, 
family, helping others, 
or independence. 



I Goals 

What you hope 
to do or accomplish. 



Interest inventories are short questionnaires that help 
you discover your interests and abilities. There are 
many free interest inventories on the Internet. Here 
are three of the best. 

I http://icpac.indiona.edu/careers/inventories 
I http://www.ncsu.edu/coreerkey 
I http://www.testingroom.com 
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Activity Ideas 



► Talk to a school or guidance counselor, teacher, family 
member, or friend about your ideas for the future. They 
can help you think about possible careers, jobs, and 
learning opportunities. 

I Ask your GEAR UP staff or school guidance counselor 
for an interest inventory. These short questionnaires 
give you an idea of which careers you might like. 

They also help you learn more about your strengths 
and weaknesses. 
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step 2t Explore Your Options 



In the first step, you thought about things you like 
to do. The next step, exploring your options, helps 
you learn about the college, career, and job options 
that might match your interests. You'll learn about 
different types of colleges and career clusters. 

You'll also learn where to look for more information. 
Take some time to research and explore your options 
for the future. After all, the more you know about 
jobs and careers, the better your chances of 
choosing the right job and career for you. 



Types of Colleges 

In this handbook, you will see the word college, but we really mean 
any kind of higher education. Higher education includes all training 
programs for high school graduates or people with GED certificates. 
The type of college you choose will depend on your individual abilities, 
interests, goals, and the career you wont. 

There ore four main types of colleges. Some offer short-term training 
to get you working quickly. Others require more years of study. 



I Four-year colleges and 
universities 

con be public schools like 
Washington State University, 
or private schools like Heritage 
College. They offer bachelor's, 
master's, and doctoral degrees 
in brood subject areas, like 
business administration, history, 
engineering, and nursing. 

I Vocational colleges 

ore sometimes called trade schools 
or voc-tech programs. They offer 
programs for specific jobs like auto 
mechanic, plumber, electrician, 
or carpenter. Although the length 
of each program is different, many 
programs con take three years 
or more to complete. 



I Two-year colleges 

ore also called community or 
technical colleges. Examples 
include Grays Harbor College 
and Botes Technical College. 

They offer associate's degrees 
in specific fields like computer 
programming, graphic design, 
early childhood education, and 
culinary arts, or in more general 
subjects, like history, English, 
and mathematics. 

I For-profit schools 

usually offer very specific training 
in fields like medical assistance, 
cosmetology, computer-aided 
drafting, or air travel. Examples 
include Brymon College, ITT, or 
Clare's Beauty College. Although 
the length of each program is 
different, programs generally take 
less than one year to complete. 




What kind of education will you need? 



Job 



How Long? 



• Bookkeeper 

• Cashier/Checker 

• Legal Assistant 

• Medical or Dental Assistant 

• Poroprofessionol Aide 

• Secretary 

• Truck Driver 


• 


Electrician 


• 


Data Processor 


• 


Day Core Worker 


• 


Photo Processing Technician 


• 


Printing Press Operator 


• 


Roofer 


• 


Stone Mason 


• 


Administrative Assistant 


• 


Court Reporter 


• 


Drafter 


• 


Engineering Technician 


• 


Home Health Aide 


• 


Paramedic 


• 


Preschool Teacher 


• 


Sound Technician 


• 


Computer Programmer 


• 


Engineer 


• 


Photographer 


• 


Registered Nurse (RN) 


• 


Social Worker 


• 


Stock Broker 


• 


Teacher 


• 


Research Scientist 



CERTIFICATE 



• High school diploma or GED 

• 1 to 2 years higher education 




APPRENTICESHIP 

• High school diploma or GED 

• 2 to 3 years higher education 




ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE 

• High school diploma or GED 

• 2 to 4 years higher education 




BACHELOR’S DEGREE 

• High school diploma or GED 

• 4 to 6 years higher education 




Job 



How Long? 



• Clinical Social Worker 

• Hospital Administrator 

• Marketing Analyst 

• Morriage/Fomily Counselor 

• Physician Assistant (PA) 

• School Principal 

• Senior Administrator 



MASTER’S DEGREE 



• High school diploma or GED 

• 6 to 8 years higher education 




• Dentist 

• Doctor 

• Lawyer 

• Optometrist 

• Pharmacist 

• Priest or Minister 

• Psychiatrist 

• Veterinarian 



PROFESSIONAL DEGREE 



• High school diploma or GED 

• 7 to 9 years higher education 




• Anthropologist 

• Astronomer 

• Economist 

• Physicist 

• Professor 

• Psychologist 

• School Superintendent 



DOCTORAL DEGREE 



• High school diploma or GED 

• 8 to 1 0 years higher education 
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Career Pathways 

Career pathways sort jobs or professions into 
groups. Each pathway has jobs that use similar 
interests, skills, and abilities. You could choose 
o job in any pathway you think is right for you. 

Within each pathway, there are a lot of jobs. 
Someone with o high school diploma and 
someone with o college degree con work in 
the some career pathway doing very different 
jobs. Also, jobs con fit into more than one 
pathway. Web designers, for example, mix 
business, technology, and graphic design. Think 
about jobs that combine oil of your interests. 

For example, if you like helping people, you 
might like o job in hospitality, education, or 
social and health services. If you enjoy spending 
time outdoors or growing things, you might like 
o job in natural resources or science. 

To give you some ideas about career pathways, 
take on interest inventory. These short 
questionnaires or quizzes ask you questions 
about what you like to do. There ore no right or 
wrong answers. And the results suggest career 
pathways you might like. Check out page six for 
more information on free online interest 
inventories. 





■ 


Career 

Pathways 


Agriculture, 
Science and 
Natural Resources 


Art, Medio, 
Communicotions, 
and Design 


Business, 
Management, 
and Finance 


Education, 
Social, and 
Health Services 


Engineering, 
Science, 
and Technology 
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Career 

Focus 


Working with 
and managing 
resources in the 
natural world. 


Using ideas 
and information 
to communicate 
with people. 


Working with 
data, numbers, 
and people in the 
business world. 


Working to help 
people and solve 
social problems. 


Working wifh objecfs, 
data, and ideas 
to create, move, 
change, operate, 
or build things. 


Sample 

Jobs 


Farmer/Roncher 

Fisherman 

Forest Ranger 

Geologist 

Surveyor 

Timber Harvester 

Veterinarian 


Actor 

Director 

Graphic Designer 

Journalist 

Librarian 

Playwright 

Spokesperson 


Accountant 
Business Owner 
Office Manager 
Salesperson 
Secretary 
Stock Broker 
Store Manager 


Cosmetologist 
Doctor 
Firefighter 
Police Officer 
Social Worker 
Teacher 
Travel Agenf 


Air Traffic Controller 
Architect 

Computer Scientist 
Electrician 
Engineer 
HVAC Technician 
Mechanic 



Keep in mind that interest inventories help you 
focus on only o few pathways and the results ore 
only suggestions. The things you like to do and 
study will change over time. So, explore oil 
careers and jobs that interest you, not just those 
suggested by on interest inventory. 
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To get more information about jobs and careers, visit the 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Online 
at www.bls.qov . 

On the Web site, you con review the Career Guide to 
Industries and the Occupational Outlook Handbook. Both 
hove lots of information about jobs, careers, and education 
requirements. 

If you don't have Internet access, try visiting your local 
public library, school library, or guidance counselor. 
Libraries often have computers with free Internet access. 
They also might have paper copies of the Career Guide to 
Industries and the Occupational Handbook for you to 
review. Your school librarian or guidance counselor might 
let you use a school computer with Internet access. And 
guidance offices can usually give you information about 
careers in your community. 



Case Study 

Nguyen, an 8th grader, loves to play piano. If she's not 
doing homework or watching her younger brother, she's in 
the den working on a new tune. Lately, Nguyen is worried 
that she will disappoint her family if she decides not to go 
away to college. Even though she dreams of making it big 
on the concert circuit, her parents really want her to become 
a scientist. In a small group, discuss Nguyen's interests, 
abilities, values, and goals. 

I What do you think is important to her? 

I What are some of her special challenges? 

I What career clusters or jobs match her interests? 

I What would you do if you were in Nguyen's shoes? 

I What can you learn from Nguyen's experiences? 
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step 3$ Set Goals 



by the time you are in sixth or seventh grade, 
you should be talking to a parent, friend, family 
member, or school counselor about your options 
for the future. Maybe you've even thought about 
0 specific career or educational path. If not, you 
probably should. 

The older you get, the more important it is to think 
about the life, career, and education you wont so you 
con set goals and start moving toward them. 

Goals ore kind of like the North Star; they give you 
0 sense of direction and help guide you toward 
something you wont. You might still get off track, 
but at least you know where you're headed. 



Setting SMART Goals 

Did you know that some goals ore smarter than 
others? SMART goals challenge you to get assign- 
ments and tasks done before a deadline. They also 
help you track your progress and record your 
achievements. Not-so-smort goals ore like hazy 
dreoms-uncleor, and sometimes unrealistic. 

SMART goals ore: 



s 



M 



Specific and clear 

For example, instead of saying, 
"My goal is to be a doctor," try, 
"I will earn a four-year 
pre-medicine degree by my 
23rd birthday." Be specific 
about what you wont to do and 
when you plan to finish. 



Measurable 

With 0 SMART goal, you con 
set up milestones along the way 
to measure your progress. If 
your goal is simply to go to 
college, how will you know 
you're on track? If you wont a 
four-year bachelor's degree by 
age 24, your milestones could 
be taking algebra by 9th grade 
and earning a high school 
grade point overage (GPA) of 
3.33 or better. 



me best 

W to find out 

what YOU Tf 7 A 

W3.ntisto 

Discover 

Don't 



vv 



It 



A 

Achievable and ambitious 

Moke sure your goals ore 
sensible, too. If your goal is set 
too high, you might lose interest 
and give up. If your goal isn't 
tough enough, you could miss 
out on a feeling of success when 
you reach the finish line. Decide 
what stands between you and 
your goal and what information 
or help you will need. Allow 
plenty of time to get information 
and rise above any barriers. 




R 

Relevant to you 

SMART goals are important to 
you. It is easy to let other people 
set goals for you based on what 
they wont. But goals set by 
others con be difficult to reach 
because your heart isn't in it. 
You'll be happiest in a career 
that interests you. 



T 

Tailored as you go 

Your interests change os you 
grow older. Goals that fit you 
now may not suit you later. Don't 
be afraid to get a little off track 
or moke mistakes. You may 
wont to adjust your goals os your 
life and interests change. 






step 4$ Plan Your Future 



If your goals ore guiding stars, then your action plan 
is a rood mop, showing exactly what steps to take 
to move closer to your destination. Goals and plans 
work together to help you stay on track and reach 
your dreams. 

You could try to plan completely on your own, but it's 
not recommended. Family, teachers, and friends con 
often point out things you should include in your plans 
or challenges you con expect along the way. Use your 
family, school, and GEAR UP resources to help you 
moke good plans. 

Plannins for High School 

You probably know that colleges will look at your 
high school classes, grades, and test scores. But 
you might not realize that your middle- and junior 
high school classes ore important, too. To keep all 
of your options open, you should take challenging 
classes now. 

Plan to take moth, science, English or language arts, 
and social studies every year. These core courses 
will give you the basics you'll need to succeed 
in challenging high school classes. When there 
is room in your schedule for more, sign up for art, 
music, or world language classes. If possible, take 
honors classes and pre-olgebro or algebra 1 , too. 

Studies show that students who take algebra 1 
before high school ore more likely to go to college. 
But, some middle- and junior high schools don't offer 
algebra, so check with your teachers or school 
counselor for details. 



School Course Plan 

^Jne way to plan for high school and college is to create a 
school course plan. There's a sample plan here for you to 
review. See how this student filled in classes for each semester 
(your school might hove trimesters or quarters). Course planners 
help you to keep track of the classes you take in middle school, 
junior high, and high school. To help you plan for college, fill 
out the blank course planner on page 1 5. 



GRADE LEVEL 6 KJ 7 □ 



Term 1 Term 2 Term 3 



Math 

(/'hr txiKk. mA'hr 


Math 


\Math / 


Enslish 


Enslish 


English / 


Science 


Science 


“""VvA /' 


Social Studies 


Social Studies 

(^.bo^rAphi^ 


Social StudtesJ^/ 

A'CV- 


Academic Elective 

byplorin^ 


Academic Elective 

byplorin^ Forbi^n 
lAlTAlxAAbS 


Academic OocweA 


P.E. or Industrial & Fine Arts 

C.i^m 


P.E. or Industrial & Fine Arts 


P.E. or li^ustrial & Fine Artk 


Elective 

dnoir 


Elective 

(Mroir 


E'^tive \ 



□I 



Classes Taken 



Student Name Date 

Parent/Sponsor Name GEAR UP Staff Name 

GEAR UP Site School Counselor Name 

Questions to ask about your plans: 1 . Am l planning to take courses that will challenge me (not just the easy stuff)? 

2. What is my goal for my 6th grade or 7th grade G.P.A.? 

3. What will I do to reach my goal? 

4. What school, community service, or volunteer activities will I include in my plan? 
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RE. or Industrial & Fine Arts 


Elective 


Elective 


Elective 
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Social Studies 


Social Studies 


Social Studies 


KJ 










Academic Elective 


Academic Elective 


Academic Elective 




RE. or Industrial & Fine Arts 


RE. or Industrial & Fine Arts 


RE. or Industrial & Fine Arts 




Elective 


Elective 


Elective 
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Getting Ready for College 

To go to college, you hove to apply. That's the only rule about 
higher education programs. Everything else can vary. 

For example, community and technical colleges have "open 
admissions policies." Anyone with a high school diploma can 
apply, enroll, and take classes. Most four-year colleges have 
"competitive admissions policies." Not all students who apply 
are accepted. Remember, whether you attend a two- or four- 
year college, you have to meet high standards to earn a degree. 

Some colleges require tests; some don't. Some colleges require 
letters of recommendation; some don't. And, since you might 
not know which college or higher education program you want, 
or your ideas might change later, it's a good idea to keep all 
your options open and be prepared for everything. 



Be Prepared for Everything 

As you grow older, your ideal job 
may change. That's why GEAR UP 
recommends a challenging series 
of high school courses for every 
student. Whether you want to go 
on to college or to the world of 
work, the skills you learn in 
English, math, social studies, 
and science will help. 
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This chart shows Washington's minimum high 
school graduation requirements as of September 
2003 and recommended college-prep courses 
for high school students. 



Your high school or college of choice might have 
additional requirements. Talk to your principal 
or school counselor for more information. 


Minimum State 
Requirements for 
High School 
Graduation 


Minimum State 
Requirements for 
Four-Year Public 
Colleges and 
Universities 


Recommended 
Courses for Highly 
Selective Colleges 
and Universities 




English 


3 years 


4 years 


4 years 




Math 

(algebra or higher) 


2 years 


3 years 


3-4 years 




Science 

(one must be a lab) 


2 years 


2 years 


3-4 years 




Social studies 

(including Washington state history) 


2.5 years 


3 years 


3-4 years 




Work-related education 


1 year 


None 


None 




World Language 
(same language) 


None 


2 years 


3-4 years 




Fine, visual, performing arts 
or academic elective, or choose an 
extra class from those listed above 


1 year 


1 year 


2-3 years 




Health and physical education 


2 years 


None 


None 




Electives 


5.5 years 


None 


Varies 




Senior project 


Class of ‘08 -h 


None 


None 




Certificate of Mastery 
(pass 1 0th grade WASL) 


Class of ‘08 -h 


None 


None 




Academic plan 


Class of ‘08 -h 


None 


None 




Minimum Grade Point Average 


None 


2.00 


Varies 




Final Thoushts on Planning 



Keep your options open. 

Your interests and plans may change 
as you get older, so it's a good idea 
to take challenging classes every 
year. That way, you'll be better 
prepared for either higher education 
or work. 



Be flexible. 

As your interests and needs change, 
you might take different classes 
or decide to take a class during 
a different school year. But stick 
with a plan. A plan will help you 
stay organized and on track for 
college and beyond. 



Get it in writing and share it 
with others. 

Post your goals and plans where you 
con see them and talk about them 
with parents, friends, teachers, 
or counselors. They con help you 
stay focused on your goals and 
encourage you if you struggle. 



Use resources. 

You might need information, family 
support, tutoring, or a quiet place 
to study to accomplish your goals. 
Whatever tools or resources you need 
to get the job done, find out where 
you con go to get what you need. 
Remember, parents, teachers, and 
GEAR UP staff ore available to help. 



Get involved in activities, study 
hard, and do your best. 

Colleges and employers wont to see 
plenty of effort, tough classes, solid test 
scores, and a history of participation 
and leadership. Good grades or test 
scores ore important to colleges. But 
that's not the only important factor. 
Most colleges look at how well you've 
done and how hard you've worked. 

Track your progress. 

Once 0 week, or maybe once 
0 month, think about your progress. 

Is it taking you longer than you 
thought to reach some goals? 

You might need to adjust your dead- 
lines or odd more in-between steps. 
Celebrate each success and think 
about what's next. 
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step 5: Make it Happen 




Now, it's time to put the puzzle pieces together: 
your interests, your career exploration, your goals, 
and your plans. It's time to moke it happen. In this 
section, you'll find a checklist to get you started. 
Remember, college planning is a family affair and a 
group effort. It starts with you, but if you need help 
at any time along the way, ask your family, GEAR 
UP staff, teachers, counselors, and friends for help. 



6th grade 



□ Set goals for middle school or junior high 

□ Take the most challenging English, moth, science, 
and social studies classes you con handle 

□ Add classes in art, computers, wood shop, 
or world language if you con 

□ Do assignments for extra credit 

□ Focus on learning os much os you con and 
mastering key concepts 

□ Ask questions and participate in class 

□ Improve or continue good study habits 

□ Get involved in school and community activities, 
like spelling bees, science fairs, and clubs 

□ Think about activities and subjects that interest you 

□ Take on interest inventory 

□ Explore jobs and careers 

□ Talk to family members, teachers, counselors, and 
friends about your dreams and plans 



7fh Sl'^dC □ Set goals for middle school or junior high, or revise 
old goals 



8th grade □ Take the most challenging English, moth, science, 
and social studies classes you con handle 



□ Take the most challenging English, moth, science, and 
social studies classes you con handle 

□ If possible, take pre-olgebro 

□ Add classes in art, computers, wood shop, or world 
language if you con 

□ Do assignments for extra credit 

□ Focus on learning os much os you con and mastering 
key concepts 



□ Take pre-olgebro or, if possible, algebra 

□ Take classes in art, computers, wood shop, or 
world language, if you con 

□ Do assignments for extra credit 

□ Focus on learning os much os you con and 
mastering key concepts (Colleges will see your 
grades for high school classes) 



□ Ask questions and participate in class 

□ Improve or continue good study habits 

□ Get involved in school and community activities 

□ Identify activities and subjects that interest you 

□ If you haven't already, take on interest inventory 

□ Explore jobs and careers 

□ Keep talking to others about your dreams and plans 



□ Ask questions and participate in class 

□ Improve or continue good study habits 

□ Get involved in school and community activities 

□ Take on interest inventory (your interests may 
change over time, and your results may be different 
than before) 

□ Start thinking about goals for high school 



Choosins a high school 

If you live in a district where you con choose your high school, start 
thinking about which school you wont to attend. Do you wont 
0 school that focuses on moth and science, arts and humanities, 
or one that offers programs for advanced or gifted students? Explore 
your options and find out what each school has to offer. You may 
need to apply to get in. Also, take advantage of any high school 
orientations offered during the school year. Ask your parents, school 
counselor, or GEAR UP staff about these events. Visit the high schools 
in advance and see the schools in action. Also, talk to students and 
staff. This will moke it easier to decide if the school is right for you. 



□ If you ore able to choose your high school, start 
visiting local schools to compare your options 

□ Explore jobs and careers 

□ Keep talking to others about your dreams and plans 
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Finance Your Future 



If you want to go to college and get a higher 
education, you con do it. Money does not hove 
to be on obstacle. 

First, college may not be as expensive as you think. 
Second, financial aid is available to help students 
and their families pay for college. 

There are federal tax credits, service programs, 
savings plans, grants, loans, scholarships, and work 
study opportunities to help you pay for college. You'll 
learn about some of these options in this section. 



College Costs 

College costs include tuition, mandatory fees, room, board 
(food), books, transportation, and other supplies. 

You cannot control the cost of tuition and fees. But money-wise 
students can save by living at home, earning college credits 
in high school, or taking more classes to graduate from 
college early. 



Estimated College Costs in Washington 2003-2004 





Two-year 
community and 
technical 
colleges 


Four-year public 
regional colleges 
and universities* 


Four-year public 
research 
colleges and 
universities* 


Four-year private 
colleges and 
universities* 


Tuition and 
Mandatory 
Fees 


$2,1 50/year 


$3,650/year 


$4,850/year 


$ 19,300/year 


Living costs 
(transportation, 
housing, food, 
books, and 
supplies)^ 


$9,775/year 


$9,775/year 


$9,775/year 


$9,775/year 




TOTAL 


$ 11,900/year 


$ 13,525/year 


$ 14,775/year 


$29,075/year 



* Eastern, Western, and Central Washington University, and The Evergreen State College 
University of Washington and Washington State University 

* SOURCE: College Board Trends in College Pricing, August 2002, adjusted to reflect an estimated annual increase of five percent per year. 
^ Washington Financial Aid Association estimate for traditional undergraduate students living away from home, 2003-2004 school year. 
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Saving for College 



There are many ways far yau and yaur family to save money 
for college, including: 

I Savings accounts 
> Savings bonds 

I Stocks and mutual fund accounts 
I Education savings accounts 

You and your family could also participate in Washington's 
pre-paid college tuition program, Guaranteed Education 
Tuition or GET. GET allows Washington students and families 
to buy tomorrow's tuition today. To learn more, call toll-free, 
(877) GET-TUIT or visit the GET Web site at www.qet.wa.gov. 

For specific information about college savings options, 
encourage your family to visit o banker at your local credit 
union or bonk, or talk to a qualified investment advisor. 

Remember, saving for college is important. But when you and 
your family hove done oil you con, financial aid can help. 



Financial Aid 

Financial aid helps students and their families pay for college. 
It is divided into two categories: need-based and merit-based 
aid. When you get ready to go to college, you will need to 
apply for need-based financial aid using the Free Application 
for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA). Merit-based aid (or 
scholarships) require separate applications. 

There ore four different types of financial aid: loans, grants, 
work study programs, and scholarships. Colleges may use o 
combination of all four to meet your financial needs. 



Need-Based Aid 



Loans 


Money for college that you must pay back 
after you leave college. 


Grants 


Money for college from the federal government, 
state government, or the college you plan to 
attend that you do not need to repay. 


Work Study 


Money for college that you earn in o part-time 
job while you ore in college. Colleges usually 
help you find these jobs. 


Merit-Based Aid 


Scholarships 


Money for college that is often given for high 
academic achievement, community service, 
athletic ability, or unique personal qualities. 



For more information about financial aid and scholarships, visit: 


1 U.S. Department of Education 


www.ed.gov 


1 Higher Education 




Coordinating Board 


. www.hecb.wa.gov/poying 


1 The Smart Guide to Financial Aid . 


www.finoid.org 


1 The Free Application for 




Federal Student Aid Online 


www.fofso.ed.gov 


1 FostWeb Scholarship Search 


www.fostweb.com 


1 Free Scholarship Search Service ... 


www.scholorships.com 
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Toolbox Additions 



Standardized Tests... 

^Vfter six or seven years of school, you probably 
know a lot about standardized tests. These include the 
Washington Assessment of Student Learning (WASL), 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS), and EXPLORE®. 

Your school might offer others. These tests ore 
importont-not just now, but for your future. 

Standardized tests help you practice your test-taking 
skills, learn where you need help, and prepare for 
college admissions tests later. 



The seventh and eighth grade WASL tests help you prepare for the 
1 0th grade WASL. And, starting with the class of 2008, you will 
need to pass the 1 0th grade WASL test to graduate from high school. 
The EXPLORE® test is given in 8th grade and helps prepare you for the 
ACT® college admissions test in 1 1 th grade. Scores on the ACT® help 
you get into college. Each test builds on the next. When you take 
these tests. 



> Do your best. 

Later, check your results for 
areas where you can improve. 
Then, work with your parent, 
teacher, or GEAR UP staff to 
make progress. 



I Relax. 

You cannot fail these tests. 
You're not competing 
against anyone but 
yourself. And, when you 
take your college 
admissions tests, you can 
take them as many times as 
you need to get the score 
you want. 




> Get plenty of sleep before 
a test and eat a good 
breakfast. 

This way, your mind is fresh 
and ready for the testing 
challenge. 




study Tips 



1 

With homework 
assignments, tests, 
and quizzes, decide 
what to study, how 
long to study, or how 
much to study before 
you get started. Set 
goals and try to stick 
to your deadlines. 



6 

If you get tired or 
bored, move to a 
different location, 
subject, or task. 
Then return to your 
first task later. 



2 

Break big projects into 
smaller sections. Start 
working on the 
interesting ports and 
reward yourself os you 
complete tasks. Just 
don't neglect the less 
interesting ports! The 
trick is to do some 
each day. 



7 

Use memory activities 
to review just before 
you fall asleep. Create 
a poem, song, or silly 
word to help you 
remember facts. 



Hove special places 
to study. Think 
about lighting, 
temperature, 
distractions, and the 
location of a desk, 
pen, paper, etc. 



8 

Study with a friend. 
Quiz each other, 
compare notes, and 
moke up questions to 
test each other. 



4 

Study 30-50 minutes 
then take a 1 0-minute 
break. Stretch, relax, 
run around the block, 
or hove a snack. Then 
return to your books 
with 0 fresh mind and 
high spirits. It takes a 
little longer if you take 
breaks, but you'll 
study better if you do! 

9 

Read all assignment 
and test instructions 
carefully. This 
could save you a lot 
of time and help 
you ovoid mistakes. 



5 

Allow plenty of 
time for reading, 
outlining, and writing 
papers. Use smaller 
bits of time for 
memorization, 
review, and 
self-testing. 

10 

Speak up! If you need help 
with on assignment, ask for 
it. If you don't understand 
what the teacher said, ask 
questions. You're probably 
not the only person with a 
question, and when you 
understand the lesson, it's 
easier to do the homework. 
And that definitely saves 
you time. 
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Collese and Career Vocabulary 



Academic Elective - Classes you con choose to add 
to your course schedule that have an academic focus. 
Often these are core courses students take beyond 
what's required for high school graduation. 

Admission/Application/Acceptance - You must apply to 
get into college. The process colleges use to decide 
who gets in is called admission. Colleges review each 
application and decide which students to accept. 
Students receive a letter of acceptance or rejection 
to tell them whether they have been admitted 
to the college. 

Apprenticeship - An apprenticeship program 
combines on-the-job training in a skilled craft 
or trade with classroom study. The student, also 
called an apprentice, is trained and prepared 
for advanced training or employment in 
a higher-than-entry-level position. 

Associate’s Degree - To earn an associate's degree, you 
must complete a program that is at least two, but less 
than four, years of college, usually at a community or 
technical college. These programs are often designed 
to transfer to a four-year college. 

Bachelor’s Degree - This is the undergraduate degree 
offered by four-year colleges and universities. 

Career Pathways - Groups of jobs that require similar skills 
and interests. 

College - A college is an institution of higher education 
that awards degrees and certificates. 

Community and Technical Colleges - A community or 
technical college is a two-year institution of higher 
education. Courses and credits can often transfer 
to a four-year college. These colleges also offer work- 
related and technical programs to prepare students 
for the world of work. 



Core Course - Core courses include math, science, 

English, and social studies or history. 

Cost of Education - This is the total cost for one year of 
college. It includes tuition, fees, books, food, housing, 
and transportation. 

Degrees - Degrees are what you earn when you complete 
a program of study. The most commonly earned 
degrees are: associate's, bachelor's, and graduate. 

Doctoral Degree - This is the highest degree offered by 
colleges and universities. This can take five or more 
years after a bachelor's degree to complete. 

Electives - Classes you can choose to add to your school 
schedule; they are not required. 

Fees - Fees are college costs not included in tuition. 

Fees may be charged to cover the cost of materials and 
equipment needed in certain courses. They also may 
be charged for student events, programs, and publica- 
tions, like a yearbook. 

Financial Aid - Financial aid includes grants, scholarships, 
loans, and part-time employment from federal, state, 
institutional and private sources. These types of aid are 
combined to create an "award package." The types 
and amounts of aid you receive are determined by 
financial need, available funds, student classification, 
academic performance, and sometimes the timeliness of 
your application. 

Four-year colleges and universities - These offer 
certificates, bachelor's (sometimes called four-year 
degrees), master's, professional, and doctoral degrees 
in broad subject areas like business administration, 
history, or biology. 



Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA) - This 
free application must be filed every year to receive 
most forms of financial aid, including loans, grants, 
and work study. 

General Education Development (GED) Certificate - GED 

certificates are given to students who pass a high 
school equivalency exam instead of graduating from 
high school. Most colleges will admit students who 
have either a high school diploma or a GED certificate. 

Grade Point Averages (GPA)/Letter Grades - Most colleges 
consider letter grades and GPAs in admissions. 

Guaranteed Education Tuition (GET) - GET allows 
Washington students and families to buy tomorrow's 
tuition today. Parents, grandparents, aunts, uncles, 
and friends can purchase tuition for a student, and the 
money can be used at colleges and universities 
nationwide. To learn more, call toll-free, 

(877) GET-TUIT or visit the GET Web site, 
www.aet.wa.qov. 

Guidance Counselor/Academic Advisor - This person will 
help you choose high school courses, review the 
requirements for your chosen career, and help you 
with any problems you may have. 

Higher Education - Any program of study or degree 
program for high school graduates or people with 
General Education Development (GED) certificates. 

Interest Inventories - These are short quizzes that help 
you learn which jobs or career clusters might be right 
for you. 

Lifelong Learning - This is the idea that a person can learn 
throughout his/her whole life. 
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Master’s Degrees - A graduate degree that is usually 
added to a bachelor's degree. It usually takes two 
years to complete. 

Merit-based Financial Aid - Financial aid that is given 
out based on high academic, athletic, artistic, or 
community service achievement. 

Need-based Financial Aid - Financial aid given 
to students who demonstrate financial need. 

Open Admissions Policy - The term "open admission" 
refers to an admission policy that says almost anyone 
with a high school diploma or General Education 
Development certificate (GED) can be admitted to that 
college. 

Private vocational colleges - These are sometimes called 
trade schools or voc-tech programs. They offer 
apprentice and journeyman programs for skilled 
tradesmen like plumbers, machinists, electricians, or 
carpenters. The length of each program varies, but 
many can take three or more years to complete. 

Proprietary or for-profit schools - These can offer 
bachelor's and master's degrees, but most offer 
associate's degrees or certificates in office 
management, medical assistance, cosmetology, 
dental hygiene, computer systems engineering, 
and more. 

Public/Private Colleges - Public colleges are run by the 
state or other government agency and are managed by 
public boards. Private colleges are not run by the 
government. They are independent. 



Transcript - A transcript is a permanent record of all the 
classes you take and grades you earn while in high 
school or college. It may also show any honors or 
awards you receive. 

Tuition - Tuition is the amount colleges charge for each 
hour of class time. Tuition does not include the cost of 
books, fees, room, or board (food). Tuition charges 
also vary from college to college. Students who 
attend the same college may pay different tuition. 

Tutor - A person who helps a student with homework or 
study skills. 

University - A university offers undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional degrees. 
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Gaining Early Awareness and 
Readiness for Undergraduate Programs 




GEAR UP is a national effort to encourage more young 
people to hove high expectations, study hard, and go 
to college. 

Washington State GEAR UP is o partnership of the Office 
of the Governor, the Higher Education Coordinating 
Board, and the University of Washington. 

GEAR UP is funded by the U.S. Department of Education, 
in collaboration with state government, local communities, 
schools, colleges and universities, and the private sector. 

©2003 Washington Higher Education Coordinating Board 
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